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Colonial Stores Incorporated , founded in 1901, is one of the 
oldest retail food organizations in the country. Its predecessor 
firms were the Pender and Rogers companies, both operating in 
the Southeast. In 1955 Albers Super Markets with outlets in 
Ohio and Kentucky, and the Stop and Shop chain in the Indian¬ 
apolis area became part of the Colonial organization. The 
Company operates 449 supermarkets in 
215 communities in eleven states. 





























COLONIAL 


STORES 

INCORPORATED 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 

Ten-year review appears on page 18 



Fiscal Year 1956 

Fiscal Year 1955 

Sales . 

$423,040,272 

$380,009,045 

Earnings 

Before Taxes on Income. 

11,493,217 

11,443,672 

After Taxes on Income. 

5,625,217 

5,458,896 

Net per Dollar Sales. 

1.330 

1,44p 

Applicable to Common Stock .... 

5,449,945 

5,263,548 

Per Share of Common Stock Outstanding 
Year End 1956 . 

2.09 

2.02* 

Dividends Paid 

Preferred Stock. 

175,272 

195,348 

Common Stock. 

2,749,359f 

2,181,001 

Earnings Retained in Business for Year 

2,700,586ft 

3,062,840 

Current Assets. 

50,389,390 

47,660,778 

Current Liabilities. 

22,094,154 

19,161,386 

Working Capital. 

28,295,236 

28,499,392 

Long-Term Debt Outstanding . . . 

16,900,000 

17,300,000 

Stockholders’ Equity. 

35,476,682 

32,331,687 

Number of Stores in Operation 

(Year End). 

449 

432 

Number of Full-Time Employees . . 

10,353 

9,885 

Number of Colonial Stockholders . . 

7,163 

6,712 


* Based on 2,608.716 common shares outstanding December 29, 1956. 

t In addition the Company on December 1, 1956, paid a two per cent stock dividend at the 
rate of one share for each 50 shares of common stock outstanding, 
tt Includes $1,406,660 transferred to capital accounts in connection with 1956 two per cent 
stock dividend. 





















The president’s letter 


Progress 


To Our Stockholders: 

Nineteen fifty-six was a year of substantial, 
orderly progress for your Company in the face 
of the most intensive competition in the history 
of our business. It was a year in which new 
highs were established in sales, in the number 
of supermarkets in operation, in the number of 
stockholders owning shares in the Company 
and in total assets. It was also the first full year 
of Colonial Stores' operations in three Mid¬ 
western states where the businesses, assets and 
liabilities of Albers Super Markets and Stop 
and Shop had been combined with those of the 
Company in 1955. 

INCREASED NUMBER OP STORES By the 1956 

year end, 449 supermarkets, of which 209 had 
been constructed or remodeled during the previ¬ 
ous five years, were in operation in 215 com¬ 
munities in 11 states. This is an increase of 17 
over the 432 stores in operation at the close of 
1955. The new 1956 stores, ranging in size 
from 11,000 to 24,000 square feet, have been 
planned for maximum efficiency in cooperation 
with Walter Dorwin Teague, consultant to the 
Company on store design since 1954. 

sales and propits Sales of $423,040,272 
constituted a new high for the Company and 
represented an increase of 11.3% over the 
$380,009,045 recorded in 1955. As was the 


case last year, the increase was due chiefly to 
larger tonnage sales, retail food prices having 
remained fairly stable over the two-year period. 

Profits before income taxes were $11,493,- 
217, compared with $11,443,672 in 1955, an 
increase of $49,545. 

Provision for State and Federal Income 
Taxes absorbed more than 51% of profits be¬ 
fore taxes during 1956, $5,868,000 being set 
aside for this purpose. 

Net profits after income taxes for 1956 
amounted to $5,625,217, compared with 
$5,458,896 for the previous year, an increase 
of $166,321. 

Net profit on each dollar of 1956 sales was 
1.33^ compared with 1.44^ a year earlier. 

PER SHARE EARNINOS AND DIVIDENDS Per 

share common stock earnings based on the 
2,608,716 shares outstanding December 29, 
1956, were $2.09, compared with $2.02 for 
the previous year, on the same number of shares. 

In accordance with the present policy of pay¬ 
ing common stock dividends partly in cash and 
partly in common stock, a 2% stock dividend 
was paid December 1st. 

A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share 
was paid in March, 1956, prior to the 2-for-l 
stock split in April. Quarterly dividends of 2714 
cents a share were paid in June, September and 
December on the split shares. 
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Atlanta, Georgia 
March 1,1957 


in 19 5 6 


Total cash dividend disbursements to the 
preferred and common stockholders during the 
year amounted to $2,924,631, compared with 
$2,376,349 a year ago. At year end, shares in 
Colonial Stores were held by 7,163 stock¬ 
holders, of whom approximately one-fourth are 
employees of the Company. 

EARNINGS REINVESTED AND STOCKHOLDERS' 

equity After payment of cash dividends, the 
1956 earnings retained and invested in the busi¬ 
ness amounted to $2,700,586, including 
$1,406,660 transferred to capital accounts in 
connection with the 1956 2% stock dividend. 

Accumulated earnings retained in the busi¬ 
ness by the end of 1956 were $23,678,227. 
Stockholders' equity, including capital contri¬ 
butions, amounted to $35,476,682. 

SINKING FUNDS - PREFERRED STOCK 

Preferred stock sinking fund requirements were 
fulfilled during the year by the retirement of 
1,200 shares of the 4% Series and 1,821 shares 
of the 5% Series at a total cost of $150,746. 
The unexpended cash at the year end in these 
funds aggregated $5,710. 

WORKING CAPITAL - INVENTORIES At the 

close of the fiscal year 1956, working capital 
amounted to $28,295,236. 

Inventories of merchandise and supplies at 





PER SHARE EARNINGS 


All years based on 2,608,716 
shares outstanding at 1956 year end 


’47 *48 '49 ’J50 51 '52 *53 *54 *55 '56 



COMMON STOCK EARNINGS A DIVIDENDS 


(In thousands of dollars ) 

In addition to the dividends 
indicated above, the Company paid 
a 2% stock dividend in 1956 




















































































































General offices are headquartered 
in this modern Food Distribution 
Center in Atlanta. More than 500,- 
000 square feet of warehouse facil¬ 
ities serve Colonial supermarkets 
in the Company's Southern Region. 


In the Indianapolis area, former 
Stop and Shop supermarkets are 
now clearly identified as members 
of the Colonial family. This new 
unit is located in the Meadows 
Shopping Center. 



The Company's new supermarket 
in the Kenwood Plaza Shopping 
Center, Cincinnati, displays the fa¬ 
miliar Colonial rooster in a new 
Midwestern setting. 
















year end totaled $33,3X9,381. The current rate 
of merchandise turnover is favorable. 

development prooram Forty-five new 
Colonial supermarkets were opened during 
1956 and seventeen supermarkets were remod¬ 
eled or enlarged during this period. Twenty- 
eight small-volume stores were closed. 

During the year new meat processing and dis¬ 
tribution facilities were opened at Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and construction is now in 
progress on similar facilities at Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

In December, the Company purchased a site 
in Norfolk, Virginia, for future location of a 
new operations center serving the Norfolk Divi¬ 
sion. A similar facility is being planned for 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on land previously acquired 
for this purpose. 

Net expenditures during the year for new 
equipment and leasehold improvements in 
stores and service departments amounted to 
$6,777,608 of which $3,465,128 was made 
available by allowances for depreciation and 
amortization. In addition, $2,872,979 was re¬ 
quired for inventories for these new facilities 
and increased sales. 

The Board of Directors has authorized the 
expenditure of approximately $1 1,000,000 for 
equipment and inventories during 1957 as part 
of Colonial’s development program. 

RESERVE FOR POSSIBLE FUTURE FEDERAL 

income taxes As adopted in 1954, the Com¬ 
pany is continuing the conservative policy of 
charging the full income tax benefit to current 
income in an amount equivalent to 50% (the 
estimated future tax effect) of the excess of 
depreciation claimed for tax purposes over that 
charged in the accounts. 


The amounts charged to income and credited 
to this reserve for possible future taxes were 
$62,000 for 1954, $238,000 for 1955 and 
$370,000 for 1956. The aggregate reserve of 
$670,000 at the end of 1956 is equal to 26 
cents per share of common stock then out¬ 
standing. 

decentralization of operations As part 
of our continuing analysis of Company manage¬ 
ment techniques and procedures, a new plan 
of decentralized operating management was an¬ 
nounced at the close of the 1956 fiscal year. 
Under this plan the Colonial Stores operating 
territory of 11 states is divided into four re¬ 
gional areas: Eastern, Central, Southern and 
Midwestern. 

Each Region is supervised by a Vice Presi¬ 
dent. Each comprises one or more operating 
divisions under the direction of a General Man¬ 
ager. Initially, the Eastern and Southern Re¬ 
gions each have a single Division. The Central 
Region includes the Columbia and Raleigh 
Divisions. The Midwestern Region consists of 
Divisions headquartered in Cincinnati and 
Columbus. The operating area formerly iden¬ 
tified as the “Indianapolis Division" becomes a 
part of the Cincinnati Division. 

It is anticipated that this decentralization of 
operating management will provide the flexi¬ 
bility needed to handle local problems in the 
increasingly competitive days ahead. Flexibility 
is a major requirement for an operation of our 
type. We have many small units within a large 
geographical spread. We are primarily a “field 
company"; 7,100 out of approximately 10,400 
full-time workers are out in the field. In all 
operating territories we have to move fast, and 
effectively, to contain competition. The size 
reached by our Divisions in recent years had 
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Making of 
a Colonial 


Success in retail food merchandising depends to a 
large degree on the competence, courtesy and loy¬ 
alty of men and women at all levels of a company’s 
operations. These three pictures suggest the wide 
range of Colonial’s academic and “on-the-job” 
training programs. 

The student (top photo) about to enter a building 
on the Michigan State College campus is a Colonial 
employee, one of five or six selected annually for a 
year of intensive training in supermarket operations 
at M.S.C. 

Members of the seminar (middle photo) are taking 
part in the Advanced Supermarket Management 
Course conducted by staff personnel at Atlanta 
headquarters each year. They are store managers 
whose performance records have marked them for 
higher managerial positions. 

The young ladies in the bottom picture, taken at 
Colonial’s Columbus, Ohio, Distribution Center, are 
being trained to serve customers efficiently at check¬ 
out counters where customer loyalties to a food 
chain are strengthened. 

Through these and other programmed training ac¬ 
tivities involving one out of every five employees, 
Colonial management continually seeks to improve 
its service to the public—and provide job advance¬ 
ment opportunities throughout the Company. 



























already reduced their flexibility in meeting 
strong competition. 

employee relations At the end of the 1956 
fiscal year. Colonial Stores had a total of 10,353 
full-time employees. Perhaps the most signifi¬ 
cant statistics covering our relations with em¬ 
ployees are those which show that 1,436 
Colonials received five-, ten- and fifteen-year 
awards during 1956 and that we now have 393 
active twenty-year employees. Fifty persons 
were admitted to the Twenty-Year Service Club 
during the past year. 

Under our continuing employee development 
program, approximately 1,800 store managers 
and clerks received on-the-job training in store 
operations. Fifteen store managers and senior 
clerks participated in an eight-weeks advanced 
supermarket management course. Seventeen 
supervisory employees attended a special three- 
weeks management course at the Georgia State 
College of Business Administration. In addi¬ 
tion, five Colonials were selected to attend 
Michigan State College for a full year under 
our sponsored scholarship program. 

GROUP INSURANCE - RETIREMENT AND 
PROFIT-SHARINO PROGRAMS Nine OUt of 

ten Colonial employees continued to participate 
in the Company’s contributory insurance pro- . 
gram during 1956. Our favorable loss experi¬ 
ence last year under this plan enabled us to 
waive employee contributions during one four- 
week period. 

Thirty-two employees retired under the pro¬ 
visions of our retirement plan established in 
1948. A total of 4,629 persons now participate 
in this non-contributory program and the num¬ 
ber enjoying retirement benefits is 132. The 
Company’s contribution to the plan amounted 


to $956,000 and the trusteed retirement fund 
was valued at $7,260,000. 

The profit-sharing fund for the year 1956 
amounted to $1,257,491. Store department 
managers, superintendents and department 
heads and senior officers received a portion of 
their participation in common stock. 

public relations Colonial Stores public re¬ 
lations activities have a practical base. They are 
designed to make “good friends and good cus¬ 
tomers” of all with whom the Company deals. 
The basic management philosophy we try to 
express in these activities is that Colonial is a 
good citizen and contributes to the welfare of 
the various business communities in which it 
operates. 

Our programmed activities are directed to a 
variety of audiences. In Atlanta, for example, 
we continued our traditional sponsorship of 
free symphonic concerts. Our interest in youth 
programs led us to sponsor a special program 
for approximately 400 members of 4-H Clubs 
and of the Future Farmers of America during 
a national convention in Atlanta. Colonial meat 
buyers regularly attend 4-H Club “fat cattle” 
auctions at which premium prices are paid to 
encourage America’s young farmers. More than 
450 head of cattle were purchased at 55 sales 
in 1956. In several Divisions, warehouse tours 
were conducted for school, civic and social 
groups, with uniformly favorable reactions. In 
the home economics field. Colonial’s Nancy 
Carter again proved to be one of the Company’s 
finest public relations representatives, carrying 
the Company’s service story to thousands of 
customers in person, by mail and in our adver¬ 
tising. 

During the year we participated in a highly 
successful promotion with Seventeen magazine 
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Behind CS Labels 


Quality Control for Customer Satisfaction 

Colonial’s modern Food Distribution Centers are 
far more than warehouse relay points. These 
scenes, from the Atlanta service unit, suggest the 
variety of manufacturing, processing and packag¬ 
ing operations behind the merchandising of CS- 
labeled foods. 




Colonial's distinctive coffee blends, prime 
favorites with customers, are prepared and 
packaged in the Company's own plants 


This giant device 
in the Atlanta 
bakery is mixing 
the rich batter 
that goes into 
Colonial's famous 
fruit cakes 


Hundreds of thousands of pounds of quality 
meats are stored, processed and packaged in 
CS Distribution Centers each week 


Ingenious ma¬ 
chinery packages, 
weighs and seals 
beans, peas and 
other products in 
one continuous 
operation 






























that helped build traffic in Colonial Stores 
supermarkets in two Georgia counties and pro¬ 
duced national editorial recognition for the 
Company. We plan to repeat this project on an 
expanded scale in 1957. 

Last Spring your Company received coast-to- 
coast attention on the National Broadcasting 
Company’s “Home” show. The network pro¬ 
gram featured filmed sequences showing our 
Atlanta bakery and one of our newest stores. 

Because of our conviction that the soundest 
public relations begin in our home communities, 
all store department managers and other super¬ 
visory personnel were again encouraged to par¬ 
ticipate actively in the work of local service 
and civic organizations. This policy has helped 
to win additional friends and customers for 
Colonial throughout our operating territory. 

As in the past. Colonial gave active support 
to a variety of public relations projects under¬ 
taken by leading national and regional asso¬ 
ciations in the food retailing industry. The pro¬ 
gram identified by the theme, "Feeding Millions 
for a Penny,” was considered particularly effec¬ 
tive in dramatizing the economy and efficiency 
with which food chains serve American con¬ 
sumers. 

institutional advertisino Your manage¬ 
ment has long recognized the importance of 
seeking public support for Colonial Stores as 
an institution as well as for its products. For a 
number of years we have used topflight regional 
network television programs to carry the 
Colonial service story to present and potential 
customers. This institutional advertising supple¬ 
ments a continuing program of hard-hitting 
product promotion in every major operating 
community. 

In seventeen key cities in our Eastern, South¬ 


ern and Central Regions, Colonial Stores is cur¬ 
rently sponsoring the well-known weekly "Dr. 
Christian” show starring Macdonald Carey. In 
the Midwestern Region, the Company is a par¬ 
ticipating sponsor on the Ruth Lyons “50-50 
Club,” recognized as one of the most popular 
daily programs for women in that area. 

In the face of growing competition for the 
consumer’s food dollar throughout our operat¬ 
ing territory, these and other distinguished pro¬ 
grams, developed with the assistance of Liller, 
Neal & Battle of Atlanta, our advertising con¬ 
sultants for more than two decades, are con¬ 
sidered important factors in projecting our basic 
theme, “Your Total Food Bill is Less When 
You Shop at CS.” 

MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT BeCaUSe the 

success of food chain merchandising is keyed 
so closely to the caliber of management and 
supervisory personnel down to the local level, 
we are particularly sensitive to the need for de¬ 
veloping and maintaining loyal, informed and 
progressive personnel throughout the Com¬ 
pany. 

Our continuing concern for strengthening 
management techniques and procedures was 
expressed in a number of ways during the past 
year. We again retained the specialized re¬ 
sources and facilities of Barrington Associates, 
one of the oldest and most experienced con¬ 
sulting firms in the country, to undertake certain 
management studies designed to improve the 
efficiency, productivity and profitability of our 
operations. 

We in Colonial are convinced that alert, ex¬ 
perienced manpower at all levels of the man¬ 
agement structure constitutes a company’s 
greatest single resource—and provides the most 
reliable assurance that stockholders’ equity will 
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be safeguarded and enhanced over a span of 
inevitable business cycles. 

Expanding, progressive companies are find¬ 
ing it increasingly difficult to acquire competent 
managerial personnel by the traditional method 
of offering a man more money to change jobs. 
The current tax structure, special pension ar¬ 
rangements and attractive incentive systems dis¬ 
courage executive mobility today. To assure 
Colonial's future, leadership talents must be dis¬ 
covered, encouraged and developed internally. 
Our entire management development program 
is keyed to this conviction. 

orowth of stamp PLANS No report on 
food retailing operations during 1956 would 
be realistic without at least a brief reference to 
the accelerated use of trading stamp plans in 
the industry within the past year. 

Our position on trading stamps is well known. 
We are not entirely convinced that they repre¬ 
sent sound merchandising strategy for a retailer. 
At the same time we recognize the powerful 
psychological appeals of stamp plans and the 
hold these plans have on many consumers. 

Our answer has been to provide the best 
stamp plan that we can develop ourselves or 
obtain independently for our customers. 
Colonial’s own Sav-A-Stamp plan, with its dis¬ 
tinctive cash discount feature, is, we believe, 
the finest plan that can be offered consumers 
today. Appropriate reserves have been provided 
to cover future redemptions. In certain operat¬ 
ing areas where it has not been practicable to 
introduce the Sav-A-Stamp plan, we are using 
S. & H. Green Stamps. 


expansion Colonial will continue to expand 
in a logical, orderly manner in 1957. As au¬ 
thorized by the Board of Directors, we expect 
to open between 40 and 50 new supermarkets, 
about the same number opened during 1956, 
as part of our long-range store development 
program. 

With few exceptions our expansion is planned 
in those communities where Colonial is already 
established and known and where significant 
population increases or other factors offer spe¬ 
cial growth opportunities. 

Our sales volume should continue to grow 
in 1957. The eleven states of Colonial’s oper¬ 
ating territory represent one of the fastest-grow¬ 
ing markets in the nation. We are confident that 
we can and will obtain our share of the food 
dollars available. 

basic trends in food retailing The rap¬ 
idly accelerating competition that has been a 
distinguishing feature of food merchandising 
for more than a decade will probably be inten¬ 
sified in the years ahead. Your management 
believes that Colonial Stores is well equipped 
to cope with this challenge. As in the past, the 
criteria for continuing success in food distribu¬ 
tion will be loyal employees, financial strength, 
sound management, competent merchandising 
and the ability to anticipate and satisfy con¬ 
sumer wants efficiently and economically. We 
are determined to maintain Colonial’s high 
qualification in these categories. 

Many stockholders will recall that Colonial 
Stores was one of the first food chains to adopt 
the store design and merchandising techniques 
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that have come to be identified with the words 
supermarket and self-service. Self-service units 
were opened by our Cincinnati (Albers) Divi¬ 
sion in 1933 and at Griffin, Georgia and Greens¬ 
boro. North Carolina in 1937. 

Today a number of new experiments in food 
merchandising are taking place. These involve 
such innovations as the use of vending machines 
for “after hours” sale of staples, new methods 
of speeding delivery of packages to customers 
and new concepts of store design which permit 
a shopper to make purchases without leaving 
her automobile. None of our own research in 
this area has reached the stage where innova¬ 
tions of this type can be adopted by Colonial 
at this time. 

Perhaps the most significant trend in food 
retailing, one with which we must be prepared 
to live for a long time, is the increasing freedom 
of choice afforded the American homemaker 
who shops in a modern supermarket. 

It is sometimes mistakenly asserted that Amer¬ 
ican mass production and mass distribution 
methods are wiping out individualism and forc¬ 
ing us to conform to something called mass taste. 

A glance at a single display section in a 
Colonial supermarket will demonstrate how 
unfounded this criticism is. Modern food retail¬ 
ing gives the American housewife the greatest 
freedom of choice ever afforded consumers in 


For the Board of Directors: 



any market. This new trend extends not only 
to the variety of products on sale but also to the 
form, size and even the shape in which products 
are offered. The dynamic qualities of our busi¬ 
ness are suggested by the fact that perhaps 65% 
of the items offered for sale in our stores today 
either were not available a decade ago or have 
undergone impressive changes in packaging 
since that time. 

Colonial Stores have as great a stake in pre¬ 
serving the consumer's freedom of choice as the 
American homemaker herself. For it is only by 
keeping our minds and our shelves constantly 
open to new consumer needs and wants that we 
will be able to strengthen our Company and 
extend its service to our customers. 

acknowledgment Each year, as we take in¬ 
ventory of Colonial Stores’ progress, we are 
particularly conscious of our debt to all who 
comprise the Colonial Family — stockholders, 
directors, suppliers and our thousands of loyal 
employees. Without their interest and support 
we could not have held and enlarged the con¬ 
fidence of those customers in 215 communities 
who passed through our checkout counters 
more than 110 million times last year. The grati¬ 
tude which we express formally here can reflect 
only partially the appreciation we feel through¬ 
out the year. 


Respectfully submitted. 
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Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 

ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
FULTON NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


ACCOUNTANTS’ REPORT 


The Stockholders and the Board of Directors 
Colonial Stores Incorporated: 

We have examined the statement of financial position of Colonial Stores Incorporated as of December 
29, 1956 and the related statements of profit and loss, capital in excess of par value of capital stock, and 
earnings retained and invested in the business, for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accord¬ 
ance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting 
records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying statement of financial position, statement of profit and loss, and 
other related statements above described, present fairly the financial position of Colonial Stores Incorporated 
at December 29, 1956 and the results of its operations for the year then ended, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent in all material respects with that of the pre¬ 
ceding year. 


Atlanta, Georgia 

February 1, 1957 






STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS 

Year ended December 29, 1956 

(with comparative figures for the year ended December 31, 1955) 


Year Ended 


December 29, 
1956 


December 31, 
1955 


Net sales. $423,040,27 2 

Costs of sales, including certain occupancy 

and buying expenses. 344,405,589 

Selling, general and administrative expenses, 
exclusive of certain occupancy and buying 
expenses. 63,306,852 

Allowances for depreciation and amortiza¬ 
tion of property and equipment .... 3,465,128 

411,177,569 

Operating profit. 11,862,703 

Other income (gain on disposal of equip¬ 
ment, interest, and sundry receipts) . . 270,589 

12,133,292 


Income deductions: 

Interest on long-term debt (including 


amortization of debt expenses) . . . 624,694 

Other interest. 15,381 

640,075 

Profit before provision for income 
taxes. 11,493,217 

Provision for income taxes: 

Federal (including possible future taxes, 

$370,000 and $238,000, respectively— 

note 2). 5,418,000 

State. 450,000 

5,8 68,00 0 

Net profit. $ 5,625,217 


$380,009,045 

310,973,425 


54,216,430 

3,070,601 

368,260,456 

11,748,589 

300,98 9 

12,049,578 


605,906 


605,906 


11,443,672 


5.620.776 
364^000 

5.984.776 
$ 5,458,896 


See accompanying notes 1 to 8, inclusive, on page 17. 






























ENT OF FINANCIAL 


assets 



December 29, 

December 31, 


1956 

1955 

Current assets: 

Cash. 

$13,151,086 

$12,788,672 

Cost of properties under construction (to be sold under 
lease-back arrangements). 

987,367 

1,108,136 

Receivables, less allowance for doubtful items ($49,303 
and $31,914, respectively). 

1,751,385 

1,944,071 

Inventories of merchandise, stated substantially at the 
lower of cost (first-in, first-out) or replacement market 

32,051,405 

29,392,494 

Inventories of supplies, at cost. 

1,337,976 

1,118,909 

Prepaid and deferred expenses. 

1,110,171 

1,308,496 

Total current assets. 

50,389,390 

47,660,778 

Special funds: 

Cash in self-insurance fund. 


60,240 

Sinking funds for retirement of cumulative preferred stock 
(note 1). 

5,709 

59,656 


5,709 

119,896 

Investments: 

Investment in affiliated company, at cost. 

127,599 

125,000 

Other. 

53,541 

32,500 


181,140 

157,500 

Property and equipment, at cost. 

42,391,365 

36,287,380 

Less accumulated allowances for depreciation and amor- 
tization. 

18,041,260 

15,311,252 


24,350,105 

20,976,128 

Unamortized long-term debt expenses. 

214,492 

239,011 


$75,140,836 

$69,153,313 





See accompanying notes 1 to 8, inclusive, on page 17. 







































POSITION 


December 29, 1956 

(with comparative figures as of December 31, 1955) 


liabilities 


December 29, 


1956 

Current liabilities: 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses . . . . s . $16,405,349 

Provision for income taxes. 5,288,805 

Current instalment of long-term debt. 400,000 

Total current liabilities. 22,094,154 


Long-term debt (exclusive of instalment due within one 
year), represented by 3Ys% and 3 3 A% unsecured prom¬ 
issory notes payable $650,000 annually 1958 to 1972 and 

$7,150,000 in 1973 . 16,900,000 

Provision for possible future Federal income taxes (note 2) 670,000 


Reserve for self-insurance of minor risks. — 

Stockholders’ equity: 

Cumulative preferred stock of $50 par value per share. 

Authorized and outstanding (note 1): 

4% series: 46,800 and 48,000 shares, respectively 2,340,000 

5% series: 31,744 and 33,565 shares, respectively 1,587,200 

Common stock of $2.50 par value per share (notes 3, 4 
and 6): 

Authorized, 4,000,000 and 1,300,000 shares, respec¬ 
tively 

Outstanding, 2,608,716 and 1,262,635 shares, re¬ 


spectively . 6,521,790 

Capital in excess of par value of capital stock .... 1,349,465 

Earnings retained and invested in the business (exclusive 

of amounts capitalized)—(notes 5 and 8b) .... 23,678,227 

35,476,682 

Commitments and contingencies (notes 7 and 8) . . . . 


$75,140,836 


See accompanying notes 1 to 8, inclusive, on page 17. 


December 31, 
1955 

$14,063,583 

4,747,803 

350,000 

19,161,386 


17,300,000 

300,000 

60,240 


2,400,000 

1,678,250 


3,156,588 

2,712,548 

22,384,301 

32,331,687 


$69,153,313 
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STATEMENT 
OF CAPITAL 
IN EXCESS OF 
PAR VALUE 
OF CAPITAL 
STOCK 


STATEMENT 
OF EARNINGS 
RETAINED 
AND INVESTED 
IN THE 
BUSINESS 


Year Ended 


December 29, 
1956 

December 31, 
1955 

Balance at beginning of year. 

Add: 

$ 

2,712,548 

$ 3,109,018 

Net excess of par value over cost of cumulative pre¬ 
ferred stock retired through sinking funds . . . 


320 

1,192 

Excess of consideration received over par value of 
common stock issued to employees (including 
shares issued upon exercise of options-note 4) . 


554,752 

274,366 

Excess of market value over par value of common 
stock issued as dividend (note 6). 


1,278,800 

_ 



4,546,420 

3,384,576 

Deduct: 




Par value of 1,278,782 shares of common stock issued 
in connection with 2 for 1 split of common stock 


3,196,955 

_ 

Transfer to common stock account in connection with 
business combinations. 



672,028 



3,196,955 

672,028 

Balance at end of year. . 

$ 

1,349,465 

$ 2,712,548 


Balance at beginning of year. 

Add: 

$22,384,301 

$19,349,961 

Net profit for the year. 

5,625,217 

5,458,896 

Net profit of a predecessor for the 5 weeks ended 
January 1, 1955 . 

_ 

21,778 


28,009,518 

24,830,635 

Deduct: 



Cash dividends paid: 



Cumulative preferred stock: 



4% series ($2.00 per share). 

93,924 

96,680 

5% series ($2.50 per share). 

Common stock ($1.07V4 and $1.00 per share, re¬ 

81,348 

86,223 

spectively) . 

2,749,359 

2,026,098 

Cash dividends paid by a predecessor prior to busi¬ 
ness combination: 



6% cumulative preferred stock, redeemed April 



1, 1955 ($1.50 per share). 

— 

12,445 

Common stock ($.50 per share). 

— 

154,903 

Total cash dividends. 

2,924,631 

2,376,349 

Common stock dividend—2% (note 6) .... 

1,406,660 

— 

Total dividends. 

4,331,291 

2,376,349 

Premium on redemption of 6% cumulative preferred 

stock of a predecessor. 

Amount transferred to common stock account of a 

— 

41,485 

predecessor in connection with a merger transaction 

— 

28,500 

Total deductions. 

4,331,291 

2,446,334 

Balance at end of year. 

$23,678,227 

$22,384,301 


See accompanying notes 1 to 8, inclusive, on page 17. 
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NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


(1) PREFERRED STOCK: 

(a) Holders of the preferred stock are entitled to preference in the event of liquidation to the extent of par 
value plus accrued dividends and, if such liquidation (or redemption) be voluntary, maximum premiums of $1.50 
(4% series) and $2.00 (5% series) per share. 

(b) The company is obligated to set aside sinking funds in specified amounts for the redemption of the 
preferred stock, which may be called for this purpose at par value plus accrued dividends and maximum pre¬ 
miums of $ .75 (4% series) and $1.00 (5% series) per share. Maximum payments to the sinking funds required 
during the year 1957 aggregate $158,885. 

(2) PROVISION FOR POSSIBLE FUTURE FEDERAL INCOME TAXES: 

As permitted by the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, the company adopted alternative methods of deprecia¬ 
tion for income tax purposes with respect to new additions to property and equipment during 1954 and subse¬ 
quent years, but has continued to use the straight-line method for general accounting purposes. The company 
has charged income and credited “provision for possible future Federal income taxes" with an amount equivalent 
to 50% (the estimated future tax effect) of the excess of depreciation claimed for tax purposes over that charged 
in the accounts. It is intended that appropriate portions of this provision ($370,000 in the current year) will be 
restored to income in years when depreciation based on the alternative methods will be less than that computed 
on the straight-line method. 

(3) PROFIT SHARING DISTRIBUTIONS IN COMMON STOCK: 

As authorized by the Board of Directors, 4,622 shares of common stock of the company were issued in 
February 1956 (prior to the 2 for 1 stock split and 2% stock dividend) to certain employees in partial discharge 
of the accrual for profit sharing liability at December 31,1955. For this purpose, the shares issued were deemed 
to have a fair value of $55 per share (the approximate bid price at the close of business November 30,1955), an 
' < < ndal aggregate of $254,210. 

December 29. 195b 

, „ , on, porch;- ,, V un s < * * * 4 5 6 7 8 > 0PTI0NS T0 PURCHASE C0MM0N ST0CK: 

Pursuant to authorization by the Board of Directors, options were granted in 1950 to certain executive 
* ()r t ' u ‘ v ?U r ended employees of the company to purchase an aggregate of 19.800 shares of the authorized but unissued common 

/), < ember 5 / 1955 ) stock of the company at $25.21 per share. Such options were exercisable when granted, at which date the quoted 

market value of the common stock was $29.58 per share. Prior to December 31, 1955, options relating to 8,275 

shares were exercised. During the year 1956 (prior to the 2 for 1 stock split and 2% stock dividend) the remain¬ 
ing options relating to 11,525 shares were exercised. The excess ($50,364) of the quoted market value of such 
shares at the date the options were granted over the option price is included among the operating expenses 
of the year 1956. 

Pursuant to authorization by the Board of Directors and approval by the stockholders, options were granted 
in 1955 to certain executive employees of the company to purchase an aggregate of 40,800* shares of the author¬ 
ized but unissued common stock of the company at $23.77* per share. Such options became exercisable on 
January 1.1957; they expire on November 8.1965 or at such earlier dates as the optionees cease to be employees 
of the company. The quoted market value of the common stock at the date the options were granted was $25.00* 
per share. Options relating to 510* shares were cancelled in 1956 upon resignation of an optionee, leaving 40,290 

shares under option at December 29,1956. 

(♦Adjusted to give effect to 2 for 1 split of common stock in April 1956 and 2% stock dividend in December 
1956.) 

(5) EARNINGS RETAINED AND INVESTED IN THE BUSINESS: 

The provisions of the unsecured promissory notes and the terms of issuance of the preferred stock impose 
certain limitations on the financial activities of the company, including restrictions as to the payment of cash 
dividends on common stock and the purchase or retirement of its capital stock. Under the most restrictive pro¬ 
visions, which are contained in the 3%% note, the earnings retained and invested in the business at December 29, 
1956 are restricted to the extent of $16,267,166 as to payment of cash dividends on common stock. 

(6) COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND: 

The Board of Directors authorized the issuance, on December 1,1956, of 51,152 shares of common stock to 
common stockholders as a 2% stock dividend. Such dividend was recorded in the accounts by a net charge to 
earnings retained and invested in the business of $1,406,660 ($27.50 per share, the approximate bid price of the 
common stock at date of declaration, less $20 cash adjustment for fractional shares), a credit to the common 
stock account of $127,880 ($2.50 per share, the par value of the stock issued), and a credit to capital in excess 
of par value of capital stock of $1,278,800 ($25.00 per share). 

(7) EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT PLAN: 

Under the trusteed retirement plan for employees (including officers) in effect at December 29, 1956, the 
unfunded cost of past service and early retirement benefits payable entirely by the company over a remaining 
period of eleven and one-half years is estimated on the basis of actuarial assumptions to approximate $1,000,000. 
The operating expenses of the year 1956 include charges amounting to $955,858 representing the company's 
contribution to the plan, of which $159,175 is in respect of past services and $796,683 relates to current services. 

While the company expects to continue the plan indefinitely, the right to modify, amend or terminate it has 
been reserved. In the event of termination, the entire amount theretofore contributed under the plan must be 
applied to the payment of benefits to participants or their beneficiaries. 

(8) COMMITMENTS AND CONTINGENCIES: 

(a) At December 29, 1956, the company was lessee of warehouse, store and other properties under 571 
leases, of which 375 have terms extending beyond three years from that date. The rentals for the year 1957 under 
the 375 leases expiring after 1959 aggregate $4,232,345 plus, in some instances, real estate taxes and other 
expenses, or increased amounts based on percentages of sales; approximately 57% of such aggregate relates to 
leases expiring within ten years and the major portion of the balance to leases expiring in from ten to twenty- 
five years. 

(b) Claims for refunds of Federal taxes on income (principally under relief provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code) for the years 1940 to 1945, inclusive, were filed by Albers Super Markets, Inc. prior to the combination 
thereof with the company. Pending final settlement, such claims have not been reflected in the financial statements. 



TEN-YEAR REVIEW 

1947 - 1956 


Including data for companies which 
merged or combined with Colonial 
Stores Incorporated. 


OPERATING PROGRESS 

Common Stock 

For Profits -- 

Fiscal Before Taxes Taxes on Net Per Share Cash Earnings 

Year Sales* On Income* Income* Profits* Earnings^ Div's* Distrib. 


1947 . . . $199,510 $ 5,622 $2,261 $3,361 $1.22 $1,128 35.3% 


1948 . . . 

1949 . . . 

1950 . . . 

1951 . . . 

214,902 

215,595 

236,757 

269,578 

5,700 

5,851 

8,071 

7,649 

1952 . . . 

288,989 

8,620 

1953 . . . 

314,652 

9,949 

1954 , . . 

348,269 

10,133 

1955 . . . 

380,009 

11,444 

1956 . . . 

423,040 

11,493 


2,363 

3,337 

1.19 

1,465 

37.4 

2,339 

3,512 

1.25 

1,567 

48.2 

3,929 

4,142 

1.49 

1,811 

46.6 

4,430 

3,219 

1.14 

1,725 

58.1 

5,265 

3,355 

1.19 

1,727 

55.5 

6,210 

3,739 

1.34 

1,930 

55.2 

5,423 

4,710 

1.71 

2,012 

45.0 

5,985 

5,459 

2.02 

2,181 

41.4 

5,868 

5,625 

2.09 

2,749 

50.4 


*000’s omitted. t All years based on 2,608,716 shares outstanding at 1956 year end. 


GROWTH 



Number Stores 

Working 

Capital* 

Property 

Plant 

Equip. Net* 

Rein¬ 

vested 

Earnings* 

Stock¬ 

holders' 

Equity* 

Total 

Assets* 

At 

Year End 

Self- 

Service 

Total 

1947 . . 

274 

432 

$14,271 

$5,698 

$7,190 

$14,186 

$28,899 

1948 . . 

299 

418 

16,303 

7,762 

8,636 

18,601 

32,542 

1949 . . 

332 

430 

16,368 

10,139 

10,322 

20,205 

35,995 

1950 . . 

360 

426 

15,687 

12,449 

12,405 

22,196 

40,748 

1951 . . 

390 

409 

19,645 

14,339 

13,925 

23,655 

47,141 

1952 . . 

400 

407 

19,616 

15,343 

15,307 

24,985 

50,228 

1953 . . 

408 

411 

21,763 

17,386 

16,165 

26,535 

55,990 

1954 . . 

409 

411 

26,326 

18,681 

19,321 

29,939 

60,961 

1955 . . 

432 

432 

28,499 

20,976 

22,384 

32,332 

69,153 

1956 . . 

449 

449 

28,295 

24,350 

23,678 

35,477 

75,141 


*000’s omitted. 






















COLONIAL STORES INCORPORATED 

GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA. GEORGIA • P. O. BOX 4358 


REGIONAL f AND 

EASTERN REGION 
* Norfolk Division 

301-321 Dunmore Street 
P.O. Box 480 
Norfolk, Virginia 

CENTRAL REGION 
*Columbia Division 

Shop Road 
P.O. Box 1113 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Raleigh Division 

U.S. Highway 1 North 
P.O. Box 1190 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


DIVISIONAL OFFICES 

SOUTHERN REGION 

* Atlanta Division 

2251 North Sylvan Road 
P.O. Box 4358 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 

MIDWESTERN REGION 

* Cincinnati Division 

266 West Mitchell Avenue 

P.O. Box 38 (Winton Place Station) 

Cincinnati 32, Ohio 

Columbus Division 

1033 Brentnall Avenue 

P.O. Box 5355 (Shepard Station) 

Columbus 19, Ohio 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Russell B. Stearns, Chairman A. J. Long, Vice Chairman 


C. B. Amann Robert M. Hanes Hunter C. Phelan 

John O. Chiles W. C. Moseley Joseph Seitz 

J. H. Dornheggen James W. Moss Ellis D. Slater 

Edward K. Dunn Jansen Noyes C. T. Williams, Jr. 

John M. Foster j. w. Wood 

OFFICERS 

Joseph Seitz. President 

J. W. Wood. Senior Vice President 

W. C. Moseley. Vice President 

C. B. Amann. Vice President 

A. C. Edens. Vice President 

T. W. Kehoe. Vice President 

G. W. Waters. Vice President 

W. L. Ramsey. Vice President 

J. B. Pollard. Secretary and Treasurer 

M. W. Grisebaum.. Controller 


AUDITORS 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 

TRANSFER AGENTS 

Bankers Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Raleigh, N. C. 

REGISTRARS 

Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New York, N. Y. 
First-Citizens Bank & Trust Company, Raleigh, N. C. 













COLONIAL SERVES A GROWTH AREA 



INDIANA 

15 STORES 


Indianapolis 


KENTUCKY 

8 STORES 


TENNESSEE 

3 STORES 


ALABAMA 

11 STORES 


NUMBER OF STORES 
as of December 29, 1956 

449 



Thomasville 


FLORIDA 


3 STORES 




Colonial's fleet of large tractor trailers, a familiar sight on highways 
throughout the Southeast and parts of the Midwest , assures prompt 
delivery of fresh merchandise to small supermarkets as well as large ones. 
Trucks radiate from nine strategically-located Food Distribution Centers. 
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